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largest circulating library in the country. In
1887 he was invited to organize a new reference
library in Chicago upon a munificent endow-
ment created under the will of Walter Loomis
Newberry [#.?/.]. The Newberry Library, with
which he remained connected until his death,
bears ample testimony to his sound and spacious
scholarship and his preeminent skill as a bibli-
ographer and book buyer.

Poole's pioneer contributions to the theory
and principles of library administration still
form an important part of the body of doctrine
upon which modern librarianship is based, and
contributed measurably to the recognition of that
calling as one of professional rank. An undis-
puted leader among his contemporaries, he was
also a wise and patient counselor to his younger
colleagues. His career exactly coincides with the
rise of the American public library, and his ad-
vice was frequently sought by communities and
officials concerned with the organization of such
institutions. The centennial publication of the
United States Bureau of Education, entitled,
Ptiblic Libraries in the United States, Their His-
tory, Condition and Management (1876), con-
tains several of his papers, which were rightly
accepted in their day as those of a high and com-
petent authority. He was one of the promoters
of the first conference of American librarians,
in New York in 1853, and one of the organizers
of the American Library Association in 1876
and its president from 1885 to 1887. He was
vice-president of the International Conference
of Librarians held in London in 1877. A mem-
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, he delivered an address
before the chapter at Northwestern University
in 1893, published under the title, The University
Library and the University Curriculum (1894).

There is some basis for the surmise that
Poole's earliest ambitions lay in the direction of
historical writing and, perhaps, teaching, and
that his first connection with library work was
formed rather from necesvsity than from choice.
Studies and researches in the by-paths of Amer-
ican history, especially of the Colonial period
and of the early West, continued as his chief
avocation. He was a speaker and writer of high
ability and commanded a fluent and pungent style
well adapted to the uses of controversy, in which
he was frequently engaged and from which he
usually emerged as the victor. At Lowell's invi-
tation he wrote for the North American Review
(April 1869) a notable article, in which he de-
fended Cotton Mather and the contemporary
New England clergy from the common assump-
tion of their complicity in the witchcraft perse-
cutions. This was subsequently reprinted under
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the title, Cotton Mather and Salem- Witchcraft
(1869). He contributed the chapter on "The
West, From the Treaty of Peace with France,
1763, to the Treaty of Peace with England, 1783"
to Justin's Winsor's Narrative and Critical
History of America (vol. VI, 1888), and one on
"Witchcraft in Boston" to Winsor's Memorial
History of Boston (vol. II, 1881). Other his-
torical writings, mostly monographs and maga-
zine articles, include The Ordinance of 1787 and
Dr. Manasseh Cutler as an Agent of Its Former
tion (1876), reprinted from the North American
Review of April 1876, discussions of episodes
in early colonial history, and numerous critical
reviews of historical publications. In 1888 he
was elected president of the American Historical
Association. He was a man of impressive ap-
pearance, tall and vigorous, with a genial per-
sonality, though on occasion stern and unbend-
ing, and impatient with triflers. He was fond of
society and in the cultivated circles of the cities
in which he lived he was a popular and welcome
figure. He died in Evanston, 111., survived by
his wife and four of their seven children.
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POOR, CHARLES HENRY (June 9, 1808-
Nov. 5, 1882), naval officer, was born at Cam-
bridge, Mass., the son of Moses and Charlotte
(White) Poor, and a descendant in the sixth gen-
eration of John Poore. He was appointed mid-
shipman on Mar. i, 1825, made his first cruise
in the John Adams, and was later in the Java in
the Mediterranean. After four more years at sea
in the Delaware of the Mediterranean Squadron
and in the Lexington and the Boxer of the Brazil
Squadron, he was made lieutenant on Dec. 31,
1835. Up to the time of his promotion to the
rank of commander on Sept. 14, 1855, he was
chiefly on shore duty or on leave, making only
two long cruises, in the Independence, Brazil
Squadron, 1840-43, and in the St. Lawrence, Pa-
cific Squadron, 1852-55. He was at the Norfolk
navy yard, 1856-58, and in 1860-61 commanded
the St. Louis of the Home Squadron, which,
from February 1861 until after the opening of
the Civil War, was among the ships stationed
off Pensacola for the support of Fort Pickens.
He commanded the landing party of soldiers,
marines, and sailors sent ashore on Apr. 12 to
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